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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 43 Willow Place, near the South Ferry, 
(Atlantic-st. ) 
The topics which have heretofore chietly occu- 
pied its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
«* Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EarTu 





AS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 
DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 
«* He will swallow up Dear in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


from his 





. | a ° 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
; ‘ , . ‘ ‘cm 
Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. : 
While these are the main topies of The Cireu- 
lar, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper mercly, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but will embrace in its scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 


Criticism or CurisreENDOM. 


APPENDIX 


PUBLICATIONS ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


VOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt.. 


WAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS 


{The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 
saLe, that they may have the means of offering The 
Circular asa Free Girt.) 

sa Just published, a Book for Students of theHizgher Law, en- 
titled— 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 

the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and tts Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their Ilistory, | 

a summary view of their Religious and Social 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 
NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 


APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. 





Theorres. 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. CHERRIES, 
. 2LUMS, ‘hoice varieties. 
Exiract from the Tatroduction te Bible Communism. tea 'HES, Choice varieties 


** The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and | ysahella Grape Vines, Raspberries, 


urveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 7 rprD > ; ’ 
dnhle Sitasfandcurylbiey cy lpg sie key terug nce, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
some two years’ standing t) issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 


‘ , , Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 


Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear FLovur, in 
sacks--Inpian Mean, Fern, Xe. 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of] for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
further obligation in the premises.” Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 


and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 


Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Loeation of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 


743° Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 


ligious views. Form of government. Religious | promptly attended to. 
b- ~ieag ty > 'Opiticis ; Theory an age Ad + . 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory n° The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 


of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. iilealth of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 


VHE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USU 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 








PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuavrer I}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored, 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, snd belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuavrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
eeding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuavrer VU. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


Turin Mi. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


ns nnn 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & €0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for eopper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &e, ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally, 
WM. Rk, 


INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 














Education in China. 


How great a proportion of the people in 
China can read isa difficult question to answer. 
More of the men in cities can read than in the 
country, aud more in some provinces than in 
others. In the district of Nanhai, whieh forms 
part of the city of Canton, an imperfeet exam- 


-ARTUL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstirutionaL Curis- 
Tue Bintr on Marnsace. Pavu’s Views 
Law or ApULTERY. 


TIANITY. 
or MarriaGe. 
TO PART IIL.—Cotnoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


Of the following varieties :-—-Burr’s New Pine, Large 


| learned to sean, and had proceeded half through 
the Latin Reader, does from reading Virgil ; 
while in both eases an intelligent audience, un- 
acquainted with the circumstances, might just- 
ly infer that the reader understood what he 
|was reading as well as his readers did. More- 
; lover, among the Chinese, different subjects 
| demand different characters; and, although a 
man may be well versed in the classies or in 





NHE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND | legal writings, he may be easily posed by being 
for sale, the following productions of their | asked to explain a simple treatise in medicine 


/or in mathematics, in consequence of the many 
new or unfamiliar words on every page. This 
jis a serious obstacle in the way of obtaining a 
| general acquaintance with books. The mind 





(Standards & Dwarfs.) | becomes weary with the labor of study where 


|its toil is neither rewarded by knowledge nor 
| beguiled by wit; and there are, consequently, 


&e., &e. | few Chinese well read in their national litera- 


ture, even among the most intelligent. Lite- 
rature being generally pursued asa means of 
jattaining an end, not for the instruction re- 
ceived or the pleasure conferred, or to main- 
tain one’s station in society, a man is less dis- 
posed to attend to general reading or to turn 
author, when he has in a. measure attained the 
object he had in view. " ° ° 
With regard to female education, it is a sin- 
gular anomaly among Chinese writers, that 
while they lay great stress upon maternal in- 
struction in forming the infant mind, and lead- 
ing it on to excellence, no more of them should 
have turned their attention to the preparation 
of hooks for girls, and the establishment of fe- 
male schools. There are some reasons for the 
absence of the latter to be found in the state 
of society ; parents would feel unwilling to put 
their daughters at any age under the care of a 
male teacher, where they could not themselves 
exert a constant supervision ; and it would be 
impossible to procure many qualified school- 
mistresses. Added to this is the hazard of 
sending girls out into the streets alone, where 
they would run some risk of being stolen.— 
The principal stimulus for boys to study——the 
hope and prospeet of offiee—is taken away from 
girls, and Chmmese literature offers little to re- 
pay them for the labor of learning it in addi- 
tion to all the domestic duties which devolve 
upon them. Still literary attainments are con- 
sidered creditable to a woman, more than is the 
case in India or Siam, and the names of auth- 
oresses mentioned in Chinese annals would 
make a long list. Yuen Yuen, the governor- 
general of Canton, in 1820, while in office, 
published a volume of his deceased daughter’s 
poetical effusions ; and literary men are usual- 
ly desirous of having their daughters accom- 
plished in music and poetry, as well as in com- 
position and classical lore. Sueh an education 
is considered befitting their station, and re- 
flecting credit on the family. * ¥ by 











Notwithstanding the high opinion in which 
education is held, and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge to a greater or less extent, and the re- 
spect paid to learning in comparison with mere 
title or wealth, the defects of the tuition here 
briefly described, in extent, means, purposes, 
and results, are very great. Such, too, must 
unavoidably be the case until new principles 
and new information are infused into it. Con- 


ination led to the belief that nearly all the men sidering it in its best point of view, this system 





froia a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of its readers. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full codperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 


y* Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 





the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
Send $3,00 for the yearly volume, 
Address ** The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Well written articles on ail subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 





Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &e. &e. 


friends will realize its highest value--making it an 


By writing for Tae Circular, its 


Occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
Teceiving. Let it be a Communrry Parer—an organ 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seck the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J UW. Noyes. Price, $1,590. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Chureh, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—treated strictly according to Pible 
evidence. but developing many uew and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bist: Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and THe Wrirness, Vol. 2. Price] i 
$1,00 per Volume. 

————— 1 
Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. WH. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 

a t 
Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onermpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. |t 





of the true-hearted every where--growing up in 
Power and edification, with their growth in God. 


fe The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 


gers at Amoy have been found to be deplora- 
bly ignorant; and probably throughout the|goes, and the tone of public opinion is more 
empire, the ability to understand books is not 
commensurate with the ability to read the 
sounds of their characters, and both bave been 
somewhat exaggerated. 


form and names of characters before their 


comes to pass thot many persons can run over 
the names of the characters on a page, while 


they read. 


are able to read, except gardeners, fishermen, | Of education has effected all it ean in enlarging 
agriculturists, coolies, boat-people and fuelers ;|the understanding, purifying the heart, and 
and two or three in ten devote their lives to| Strengthening the minds of the people; but in 
literary pursuits. In less thickly settled dis- | Done of these, nor in any of the essential points 
triets, not more than four or five tenths, and | Which a sound education aims at, has it accom- 
even less, can read. In Macao, perhaps half plished half that is needed. The stream never 
of the men can read. From an examination of } "Ses even as high as its source, and the teach- 
the patients in his hospital at Ningpo, one of ings of Confucius and _Mencius have done all 
the missionaries there estimated the readers to} they could to make their countrymen thinking, 
form not more than five per cent. of the men ; | Useful, and intelligent men. 

while another missionary at the same place,} In comparison with other Asiatic nations, 
who made inquiry in a higher grade of society,|the Chinese have made distinguished attain- 
reckoned them at twenty percent. The villa-| ments in general intelligence, and in good gov- 
ernment so far as security of life and property 


in favor of morality and sobriety than among 
their neighbors. The deficiencies consist mostly 
in those things which Christianity alone ean 
Owing to the manner | supply, and until that comes to their aid they 
n which education is commenced—learning the | cannot be expected to advance. It is a re- 
markable thing that the writings of Confucius 
neaning and connection are understood—it|and his disciples .should have been regarded 
with such reverence ; and we are disposed to 
look upon their teachings as_ sustained and in- 
vigorated by the all-wise Governor of nations 
They can pick out a word here and | for his own gracious designs, more direetly than 
here which they know, it may be a phrase or| perhaps second causes would lead us to con- 


hey do not comprehend the meaning of what 





a sentence, but they derive no clearer meaning | clude.— Williams’ History of the Chinese Em-~ 











of the country, or may be obtained by application at any of the 
Communes, : 





from what they read than a Jad who has just 


pire. 
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Christians have at all times had churches 
in Turkey, but Turks have rarely been allowed a 
mosque ina Christian land. To this day, no 
Mussulman can settle in the Pope’s dominions, 
nor even disembark upon the eastern coast of 
Naples ; though on the opposite shores of Turkey 
a Neapolitan may land without a passport, wor- 
ship God in his own way, paying only a poll-tax 
of three dollars, in compensation for which he is 
exempt from mullitary services—N. H. Palla- | 
dium. 
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little to correspond. The churches, so far as we 
know, have dropped most of the social observan- 
ces expressive of love and fellowship, and retained 
only those that could be converted to legality and 
cold duty-doing. They observe the Sunday, the 
Baptism, the Sermonizing, and in a formal, long- 
faced way, what is called the Lord’s Supper; but 
the love-feasts and the greeting one another 
with a holy kiss, the contributions for the poor, 
the washing of each otker’s fect, and the Commu- 
nity of goods—those warm social charities which 
constituted the life of primitive Christianity are 
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Early Christian Ordinances. 
There is one particular feature in the history of | 
the Primitive church, which is rarely brought out 
in the prominence it deserves; qnd that is the 
strongly-marked Socialism of many of its cus- 
toms and institutions. It would not be too much 
te say that the Primitive Christians were emphati- 
cally the Socialists and Communists of that day, 
This was in accordance with the spirit of al] 
Christ’s instructions, and the loving influence 
which they received from him expressed and em- 
bodied itself in many touching forms of fellow- 


ship. 

We see in the first place, the twelve disciples 
forsaking the cold isolation of ordinary society. 
and forming themselves into a group about Christ 
—casting all their interests into a common cause, 
and learning to love each other and act in unity. 
This was the beginning and foundation of Christi- 
anity. 

We next find Christ instituting just previous 
to his departure, a festive celebration to be often 
observed by the whole body of disciples, in re- 
membrance of him and of his words of ineffable 
love on that occasion. That this institution of 
the Lord’s supper had a social value, and was in- 
tended as an occasion of reunion and fellowship, 
very different from the cold solemnities that are 
transacted under its name at the, present day, is 
evident from the abuses which i gave rise to in 
Paul's time. See 1 Cor. 11. 

At the same time Christ gave to the disciples 
the ordinance of washing each others’ feet—an 
observance implying relations of the most confi- 
dential intimacy, as well as of service and hu- 
mility. 

Then on the day of Pentecost, shortly after, we 
find the whole church, comprising several thou- 
sand new converts, rising into complete commun- 
ity of property, selling their individual posses- 
sions and laying the proceeds at the apostles’ feet, 
who distributed to every man as he had need.— 
“And they continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat their meat with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart.” Not having any Phalanstery, 
Commune, or other unitary dwelling, to gather 
in, it seems they made shift to use the temple for 
that purpose for the time being, ‘ continuing in it 
with one accord ;’ and this, together with break- 
ing bread from house to house, was the nearest 
approach to Association that their conveniences 
would then allow. 

After their dispersion by persecution, there is 
evidence of the same unconquerable tendencies to 
practical socialism in the experience of the church. 
There were frequent contributions for the benefi¢ 
of the poor saints in distant parts, and it was a 
recognized principle of every church to support 
its own poor. There were special establishments 
for the maintenance of devoted widows, Paul’s 
spirit was like a circulating medium, stirring up 
all to good deeds, and communizing the church. 
He exhorts them to meet often—‘not forsaking 
the assembling of yourselves together,’ and ‘to 
exhort one another daily, &c. He abounds in 
the most endearing expressions of love toward 
persons in nearly all his epistles, and in at least 
four of them concludes with the injunction to 
‘salute one another with a holy kiss.’ Other 
apostles speak of ‘the kiss of charity,’ and of 
their ‘love feasts.’ Concerning the latter, Robin- 
son’s Lexicon has the following: 

“Agape, love-feasts, Jude 12. (2 Pet. 2, 13.)— 
Comp. 1 Cor. 11, 17 sq. These were public ban- 
quets of a frugal kind, instituted by the early 
Christians, and connected by them with the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper. The provisions, etc., 
were contributed by the more wealthy individu- 
als, and were common to all Christians, whether 
rich or poor, who chose to partake. Portions 
were also sent to the sick and absent members. 
These agape were intended as an exhibition of 
that mutual love which is required by the Christ- 
ian religion ; but they became subject to abuses, 
and were afterwards discontinued.” 


With this striking socialist tendency charac- 
terizing the Primitive church, we find in the pres- 


all gone—are completely lost out of the system, 
and their mention in the scriptures is passed over 
with the same practical disregard as though they 
had come down from the antiquities of heathenism. 
The nominal churches having first lost the vital 
spirit of the early Christians, which bound all in 
one, very naturally went on to drop and ignore 
those ordinances which were its appropriate ex- 
pression. We cannot help observing that those 
who have thus completely divested themselves of 
the socialism of the Primitive church, and fellow- 
ship with some of its most expressive customs, 
are thereby proved to be ignorant of an important 
element of Christianity, and are in no condition 
to legislate morality for others. 

Where is the True Church ?---No. 3. 


Inquirer.—So far as the passage, Matt. 28: 20, 





is concerned, your argument and exegesis is in the 
main satisfactory. But there are other passages 
in the New Testament, that ave involved in this 
question of transmitted authority and apostolical 
succession. Have you examined Matt. 16: 18, 19, 
where Christ says: ‘ Thow art Peter: and upon 
this rock Iwill build my chureh ; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And Iwill 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven?’ Do 
not these words of Christ contain the germ of 
the doctrine of transmitted authority? Was not 
Peter, according to this promise, the rock upon 
which the church was built? Did he pot organ- 
ize it, become its head—Christ’s vicegerent, pos- 
sessing supreme authority by virtue of the dele- 
gated distinction and commission here given ? 
Circularius.—I have examined the passage, 
and find nothing to support the Romanists. I 
admit that Peter was, pre-eminenily ‘TUK ROCK’ 
on which Christ built his church. I find abun- 
dant evidence that such is the truth. I do not 
mean by this that Christ gave him a legal and 
official supremacy over the other apostles and the 
church, as the Romanists assert, but, that he 
gave him the principle service of his kingdom, 
and made his forward, impetuous spirit the chief 
vessel of the strength of the church. Peter's 
denial of Christ, and his other transgressions 
may be urged against him, but they will never 
prove that he was not what Christ pronounced 
him, a Rock in spirit, fit to be the first and chief 
of the twelve foundations of the church. Christ 
chose him as he did the rest of the apostles, not 
for what he was at first, but for what he hoped 
to make him: and though he was at one time 
constrained to call him ‘Satan, it was for that 
very impetuosity of natural character, which made 
him a hopeful candidate for the mighty services to 
which he was afterwards called. His very name 
Peter, (Petros in Greek,) signifies rock, and was 
undoubtedly given to him by Christ because of 
this rock-like element of character and nature 
which he possessed. We may paraphrase the 
passage in question thus: “Thou art strong, en- 
ergetic, impetuous, fearless, and rock-like in charac- 
ter, and on this character of thine, which makes 
thee the appropriate instrument for my work, I 
will build my church. I will make thee the lead- 
er and chief-worker in mtroducing my gospel into 
the world, and in organizing my kingdom thou 
shalt be the central adamantine foundation.”— 
Christ said to him, ‘When thou art converted 
strengthen thy brethren; an intimation that he 
was to be the Rock to the rest of the aposiles. 
Accordingly, on the day of Pentecost, and in 
the warfare that ensued, Peter was the foremost 
champion of Christ, the leading spirit of the 
church. Paul, it is true, found it necessary to 
rebuke him; and the record he has left in Gal. 
2: 11—14, of Peter’s dissimulation, is a salutary 
check on any tendency to saint-wurship. Yet it 
will not blind any honest mind to the boldness 
and strength of his general character. In con- 
nection with that record, Paul acknowledges that 
Christ was ‘ mighty in Peter to the apostleship of 
the circumcision.’ In order that we may fully 
appreciate the truth of Christ’s words, ‘ On this 





ent churches, claiming succession from them, very 


rock I will build my church, we must know the 
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history of Peter, not merely during the period of 
his visible ministry, but also during all the ages 
that have passed since the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. In relation to the fulfillment of that word, 
the question is not so much what Peter was, as 
what he is; though in some respects we may infer 
what he is from what he was. By examining the 
following references you may judge whether Peter 
was not in an especial sense the Rock on which 
Christ built his church: Matt. 10: 2; Mark 3: 
16; John 1:42; 21:15—19; Acts 1: 15—26; 
2: 14—40 5 3:, 4:, 5:, 8: 14—24, 10:, 11:, and 12:; 
1 Cor, 15:5. This very text which is so promi- 
nently used by the Romanists to prove the supre- 
macy of the Pope and the church of Rome, when 
rightly viewed, is the best of all arguments against 
them. Christ says, ‘On this rock [not on its 
successors] [ will build my church.’ Whereas 
the Romanists, in claiming for the pope, Peter’s 
office, virtually assert that Peter was not a rock, 
permanently laid for a foundation, but only a 
moveable stone, set for a temporary prop of the 
church, which was removed within forty years; 
and that Christ has put a new stone in his place 
every generation since! The very nature of the 
office given to Peter in Matt. 16: 18, fundamental 
and permanent as it evidently is, utterly excludes 
the idea of any successor. Peter is the sole and 
perpetual rock of the church. On him, and him 
alone—not him and his representatives or succes- 
sors,—did Christ say that he would build his 
church. He remains in his place, the rock of the 
church universal, the first of the twelve founda- 
tions of the New Jerusalem, 

Ing.—Very good. But according to the pre- 
diction which you have already quoted from Dan, 
2: 44, the church of Christ was to consume all 
other kingdoms, and stand forever ; and again in 
Damel it is said that it should be an ‘everlasting 
kingdom; (7: 27;) and inthe passage we have no- 
ticed, Christ says that ‘the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ How then can you limit the 
authority and office of the apostles to one genera- 
tion? If you do, do you not make the church a 
failure? Have not the gates of Hades and death 
long ago prevailed against it and removed the 
whole church of the first generation, and its founda- 
tions, Peter and the other apostles, from the 
sarth? Thus, have not these promises been nul- 
lified ? 

Cir.—Not at all. Isee the point of difficulty 
with you. You have in your search after the true 
church, confined your view to tke visible world. 
You have been looking among the hmited and 
dreary circle of denominations known as Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, Calvinists, Episcopalians, Cath- 
olies, &c., and endeayoring to determine which 
one of these is the plenipotentiary of heaven.— 
You found that Roman Catholicism, notwith- 
standing its notorious character, has the advantage 
of centralism, antiquity, and plausible claims of 
apostolicity. Those advantages, I have endeavored 
to show you, fail to prove it to be the church of 
Christ; and you are ata loss where to look for 
that organization. I havea wider circle of choice. 
Christendom ia my view embraces the spiritual, 
as well as the visible world. Besides these sects 
which I have just mentioned, I recognize, as one 
of the denominations from which to identify the 
church of Christ, the original Primitive CuurcnH, 
now existing, in the nineteenth century of its ca- 
reer, in the invisible world; and I have no ocea- 
sion to hesitate between the claim of this church 
to the seat of supremacy, and those of its pre- 
teaded successors. I claim that the promise of 
Christ, that he would build his church upon a 
rock, and the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it, holds good of the Primitive Church 
to this day. Did the gates of hell. prevail 
against Christ, because he ascended up on 
high, and the world saw him no more?— 
Did the gates of hell prevail against the apostles 
and primitive believers, because they entered 
within the yail? The original apostolic church 
may certainly be conceived of as existing and tri- 
umphant yet, even though it should be found that 
every one of the sects of this world belongs to 
the brood of antichrist. That blessed promise 
does not stipulate that the rock-built church of 
Christ shall remain continuously on the theatre of 
this world. The assumption that it does, com- 
mon as it is among Catholics, and some other re- 
ligionists, is mere foolishness—the foolishness of 
those who magnify this world, and their own visi- 
ble church, till they forget that there is a spirit- 
ual world and a ‘Church of the first-born.’ The 
Catholics say that the rock on which Christ 
built his church was Peter. I agree with them. 
But where is Peter? Is he in the visible world ? 
No. ‘Then why should it be presumed that the 





church which was built on him is in the visible 





world? It is certainly rather to be presumed 
that the church is where its rock is. That church 
which was built on the rock, and which has the 
promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. is with Peter in the invisible world, 
safe and independent, even though the Church of 
Rome be found to be an apostate church, and the 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth. 

Ing.—Then you do not believe the church of 
Christ continued in this world after the apostles 
and first believers passed into the invisible 
sphere. Was true Christianity then lost to the 
earth ? 

Cir.—I believe there has been a church in this 
world since the apostolic age, and one so far di- 
vine as was the Jewish church before the days of 
Christ. 
genuine Christian church in this world since the 
Second Advent, at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Salvation from sin is the distinctive mark of the 
Christian church. (See 1 Jno. 3.) This mark 
has not been visible in Christendom since the 
apostolic age. Legality is the distinctive mark 
of a Jewish church. This mark has stood out on 
the front of every church in Christendom, and in 
boldest relief on that of Popery. I believe that 
the true Christian church is to be revealed again 
in this world, and is, at this moment, not far from 
every one of us. Christ and his apostles, with 
the church which first gathered around him, have 
not melted into nonentity, or become shadows, or 
gone so far away from the earth, as to be of no 
account. The city in which they dwell is de- 
scending from God out of heayen, and will in due 
time be the capital of the world. Kingdoms and 
sects, and communities and societies, will bring 
their glory into it, or be dashed in pieces. 


But I do not believe there has been a 





The More Blessed Way. 

Christ said, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” This saying is seen to be strikingly 
true when applied to the matter of edification. 
It is more blessed to edifiy than to be edified. 
A state of non-edification, or of mevely passive 
reception, is indeed far from being a ‘ blessed? one. 
In mesmerism, those who are simply recipients of 
the influences brought to bear upon them, are 
thrown into a kind of stupor or sleep; and the 
influences which may be derived from the reading 
of books, newspapers, &c., tend to produce a sim- 
ilar result on those who passively receive them. 
Standing in this negative attitude, as subjects of 
literary mesmerism, the more persons read the 
less power they may have to think and write 
for themselves, The ability to receive continuous 
edification is manifestly dependent on the recipro- 
cal action of the two principles of giving and re- 
ceiving. Those who best discharge the function 
of distributing edification will receive the most 
profit in return ; while,on the contrary, those who 
make it their sole business to be edified will lose, 
by a natural process, the faculty of profiting by 
what they receive. As in the case of the man in 
the parable, who hid his talent in the earth, re- 
fusing to put it to the exchangers, ‘even that 
which they have’ will be taken away. 

The Circular will seek to codperate with the 
principle, that every man should give as well as 
receive—produce as well as consume—edify as 
well as be edified. It should not be considered 
as the organ of a few persons, but (in the words 
of our advertisement) the organ of the true-heart- 
ed every where—growing up in power and edifi- 
cation with their growth; and, we may truly add 
—-by writing for The Circular, its friends will re- 
alize its highest value—making it an occasion of 
improvement both ways, in giving and receiving. 





Will Communism Prevail ? 


The question is often asked by those who have 
but little faith in our principles,—‘ Do you expect 
that the world will ever become Communists ?’ 
Our ready answer is, ‘ Yes, we have no doubt of it.’ 
The world are keen-eyed to discover their own in- 
terests, and we believe that the advantages of 
Communism over isolation—of love over seifish- 
ness, will become so manifest that the most stupid 
cannot fail to see it. 

All men are in fact in pursuit of the same thing 
—of happiness—though they take widely different 
ways to attain it. When they find that devotion 
to money-making and each one seeking his own 
don’t pay, but fail entirely to secure the object of 
happiness, they will naturally turn their attention 
to an opposite state of society—to Communism. 
If they find there a better state of society—one 
which secures to men what their natures crave, as 
we most assuredly believe they will—a state of 
society with less of the cares and burdens of life, 
and with more of its enjoyments—then we expect 
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that their own se/f-lore, if nothing else, will make 
them Communists. 

When any new invention is offered to the pub- 
lic, and claims its patronage, though for the time 
all men may be faithless, and though it may even 
meet with decided opposition—if it is really an im- 
provement, and the inventor only has patience to 
wait for the ‘second sober thought’ of the public, he 
will certainly be rewarded. To know whether a 
new invention will meet with success or not, the 
only question which need be asked is,—‘Is it an 
improvement? By this I mean, will it better 
secure the interests which men seck ? 

The same is true of Communism, 
it will stand on its own real merits, and will suc- 
eced only as it is proved to be better than the ex- 
isting state of society. In the money market, 
railroad stocks. bank stocks, &c., may for the time 
keep up a fictitious value; but it will soon be 
known which pays best, and every thing will, like 
So of the different forms of 
We are per- 


We expect 


water, find its level. 
society, Communism with the rest. 
fectly willing to risk it in the market with other 
stocks, and let its value be determined by its divi- 
dends. 
Weare heartily sick of shams, and we trust the 
world is getting sick of shams; and therefore we 
are glad to have Communism stand or fall on its 
own merits. When asked if we expect it will 
succeed, we answer unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive, because we believe beyond a doubt that it 
will prove to be a great advance on the present 
state of society, on anything which the world has 
ever seen, and that this will become manifest to 
all. 
the sure verdict of the world. J. R. M. 
Oneida, Dec. 22, 1853. 
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We are willing to ‘bide our time’ and wait 


New Phase of the Eastern War. 

The steamer Pacific yesterday brought the news 
of a Russian naval victory on the Black Sea,—an 
event little expected, and occasioning much dis- 
appointment and surprise. On the 30th of No- 
vember, a Russian fleet—said to number 24 sail— 
attacked a Turkish fleet of fourteen sail off the 
Harbor of Sinope, on the southern shore of the 
Black Sea, nearly opposite Sevastopol, and cap- 
tured or destroyed thirteen of them, one only es- 
caping. The Turks are reported to have fought 
with desperate bravery, and to have caused the 
loss of seven of the Russian vessels, and much 
injury to others. The Turkish fleet was convey- 
ing troops and stores to their army in Asia. 

Heretofore success has generally been cn the 
side of the Turks, both in Asia and on the Dan- 
ube, and the combined fleets of England and 
France have remained stationary at Constantino- 
ple; but this event changes the aspect of things 
materially, and will probably have an important 
bearing on the future course of France and Eng- 
land. It is likely that their fleets will proceed 
immediately into the Black Sea to protect the 
Turkish fleet, as it is thought that they cannot 
remain longer inactive without giving 
offense te the Turkish government, and occasion- 


serious 


ing distrust in their profession of assistance. 

As to the eourse England should pursue, the 
London Times, which has heretofore argued 
strongly in favor of negotiations for peace, says: 

The effeet this event will have in Europe, is 
not less serious. It dispels the hopes we have 
been led to entertain of pacification, for we 
cannot share the opinion that this suecess will 
lower in any degree the temper or pretensions 
of Russia ; and it imposes upon the allied fleets 
more peremptory duties. Indeed, as this blow 
on the naval resources of Turkey interrupts her 
communications with Trebizond and Batun, it 
is highly injurious to her Asiatic army, and all 
would be lost if the command of the Black Sea 
were suffered to pass into the hands of the ene- 
my. The British Government and its allies 
will have, “rom the moment this intelligence is 
confirmed, to deal with a state of affairs far 
more decided and momentous than any which 
this question has yet assumed.....We cannot 
doubt that after such an act of aggressive war, 
committed upon a State under the shelter of 
the united flags of France and England, the 
embassadors and admirals at Constantinople 
have resolved at once upon the measures re- 
quired. ‘The Government at home, as yet less 
thoroughly informed as to the state of the case, 
must await the arrival of dispatches before they 
adopt steps involving the whole question of 
peace and war ; but, probably, before such dis- 
patches can be received here or in Paris, the 
Envoys on the spot will have acted upon the 
powers given them in the event of a direct ag- 
gression by Russia upon the Turkish coasts... 
Having exhausted every means that forbear- 
ance and ingeuuity could suggest for the re- 
storation of peace, but having at the same time 


nation by other means, if all negotiations for 
peace should fai!, it would be unworthy the po- 
sition we occupy in the world, and the peculiar 
obligations we have contracted in this question, 


The English people are resolved that Russia 
shall not dictate conditions to Europe, or con- 
vert the Black Sea, with all the various inter- 
ests encompassing its shores, into a Russian 
lake. They desire that a course of consum- 
mate hypocrisy should be punished by a signal 
defeat, and that a stop should be put to these 
aggressions, 
began this war without a pretext, is carrying it 
on without disguise; and it therefore becomes 
the imperative duty of the Four Powers, who 


to put an end to it, to take all the measures 
which that object may demand. 

‘ ~cellcaaalailicaicmee 
Another Destructive Fire. 

About twelve o’clock last night a fire broke out 
in Treadwell & Ives’ bakery establishment, Front- 
st., N. York, between Peck Slip and Dover-st. The 
wind at the time was blowing very fresh from the 
West, and as the fire originated in the upper part 
of the building, it soon spread, not only to the ad- 
joining buidings, but crossed the street, setting 
fire to a large bakery establishment on the oppo- 
site side. But the work of destruction did not end 
here. The buildings on South-st. in range of the fize 
were fire-proof, and stood unburnt, but the sparks 
and cinders were carried over these buildings to 
the shipping at the docks, and very soon the alarm 
was given that the Great Republic, that new and 
splendid clipper, the largest ever built, was on 
fire. The fire caught on her rigging, and so rap- 
idly did it spread, that before the engines arrived 
the spars and masts and sails were burning most 
furiously, defying all attempts at checking its pro- 
gress, 

The Joseph Walker, lying on the east side of 
the same slip, also took fire and was consumed. 
The White Squall, lying in the same slip, shared 
the same fate. The latter was light, having just 
returned from a foreign voyage, and was finally 
hauled out into the stream, while wrapped in 
flames, and in that condition she floated up the 
East River opposite the gas works, the fire having 
burned her to the water’s edge. The White 
Squall was estimated to be worth $120,000. The 
Great Republic had taken in her full cargo, con- 
sisting of resin, cotton, grain and flour, valued at 
from $275,000 to $300,000. She was to have 
been hauled out into the stream to-day, prepara- 
tory to her departure on her maiden trip in the 
course of the week, to Europe. 

The Joseph Walker was also a large vessel.— 
She had taken in two thirds of her cargo, con- 
sisting mostly of grain and flour. 

The entire loss of property by this fire is esti- 
mated to exceed a million of dollars. 





Two Days for Christmas. 

Christmas coming on the Sabbath this year, 
its cclebration had to be postponed till Monday. 
That must be a remarkable day on which it would 
not be appropriate to show honor to Christ, and 
make any suitable expression of joy in view of his 
birth. Either the manner of celebrating Christ- 
mas is wrong, or there is a false sanctity in the 
observance of the Sabbath—one or both. 





A Change. 
In the old Perfectionist publications, those 
of ten for instance, we find the 
Sabbath was a topic of special discussion. Much 
s expended in the examination of its 
claims. Now there is no occasion to discuss this 
subject. There is toleration in public opinion ; 
and what is more, in all the spiritual atmosphere, 
for our views and practice in respect to its ob- 
servance. This is encouraging to those who fol- 
low truth contrary to great popular prejudices. 


years ago, 


labor wa 





Analects. 


----However much in earnest persons 
may be for salvation, it is certain that they are 
only on the threshold of true religious experience 
so long as they remain in a maze of doubt. 


----Ananias, an obscure disciple, was 
chosen to teach and commission the chief apostle; 
and who can doubt that Paul was more abased by 
this ordinary and humble instrumentality, than 
he could have been by a direct communication 
from Christ himself? The creature stands in 
greater danger of exalting himself against the 
Creator, when he insists upon receiving only im- 
mediate revelations, than wher he meekly con- 
sents to sit at the feet of a beggar or a fool. 


.---I have known many persons, seem- 
ingly honest, though verily superstitious, who 





pledged the honor and the naval forces of Eng- 
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land to bring this dispute to a successful termi- | who manifested their zeal against legality by legis- 


to hesitate when the course is clear before us. | 


The Emperor of Russia, who| 


have so recently recorded their determination | 


| lating imperiously for God and man, commanding 
‘man to hold his peace, and forbidding God to com- 
}municate his will by any other agent or means 
than the Holy Ghost. 

| . ae 
----Forasmuch as we are living ina 
| world that God has made, and forasmuch as God 
| has filled the world with good things that he has 
made, and forasmuch as he himself is exceedingly 
jand abundantly good—it follows that good is the 
;natural condition of things; that good is at home 
| in this world; that it is to be expected as a matter 
| of course: and that evil is to be considered as a 
| strange thing, a foreign element, entirely super- 
natural. 


---- The wisdom of God is at work 
j around us, upon us, and in us, and codperates with 
| external inducements ; and Godonly requires that 
we submit to him, with the understanding that the 
influences of his spirit shall be the controlling in- 
ducement with us in all things, and that we shall 
always stand in the consulting spirit towards 
him—always in the attitude of prayer. 


---- There are two ways in which we 
may view the objects and circumstances which 
address our senses; we can look upon them sim- 
ply as furnishing occasions for thought, or conver- 
sation, or action in a pleasure-seeking way ; or as 
the deep language of God, written in all our sur- 
roundings, which it is our business to understand 
and interpret. 


----It is an axiom worthy of all accep- 
tation, that we never tire in the service of God ; 
and if we find ourselves burdened, and cannot go 
about our work in a good, genial spirit, and make 
sport of it, it is time t) inquire if we are not try- 
ing to take upon ourselves something that God 
does not want us to do. 


----The object of all talk is to produce 
an impression; and if you produce a wrong im- 
pression, though your words are perfectly true, 
what is it but a lie? 


----A style may be fatiguing and faulty 
precisely by being too emphatic, forcible and point- 
ed; and so straining the attention to find its 
meaning, or the admiration to appreciate its beau- 
ty.—Slerling. 

.---The credit of the Bible as a whole 
is identified with the credit of Jesus Christ. The 
Old Testament as it is at this day, existed when 
he was on the earth and he endorsed it by as- 
suming it as the basis of his own religious system. 
The New Testament is the work of his accredited 
agents, and he is responsible for its sentiments. 
The Bible, therefore, will stand or fall with Christ. 
and Christ will stand or fall with the Bible.— 
Whoever discredits one, discredits both. Who- 
ever honors one honors both. 


----True love is cheerful: false love is 
full of torment. ‘True love is patient: false love is 
ready to commit suicide if it cannot attain its ob- 
ject atonce. ‘True love is serene and self-possess- 
ed, and at the same time ardent and strong—it is 
a combination of passion with reason. False love 
is partially insane. ‘True love is like the sun ina 
May morning—it illuminates and cheers the face 
of every thing: false love, like a fire in a brush- 
heap, makes a loud, crackling noise, but is of very 
short duration. ‘True love is believing love: it 
has faith in the generosity and wisdom of God.— 
Such love cannot but be cheerful and patient. It 
cannot be disappointed, and cannot be made self- 
willed. It cannot feel poor, for it recognizes its 
inheritance of all things, and is therefore sure of 
prosperity, both now and forevermore. 

ann ><? a 


The Doctrine of Pre-existence. 


Having attempted in our last No. to give an 
outline of the general course of argument in Dr. 
Edward Beecher’s ‘Conflict of Ages,’ we will now 
let the author speak for himself, in a chapter en- 
titled a 

BRIEF 

“For the sake of a definite and vivid im- 
pression, I will now endeavor to concentrate in 
one summary view the result of the preceding 
discussions. That result is this: that, by sup- 
posing the preéxistent sin and fall of man, the 
most radical views of human depravity can be 
harmonized with the highest views of the jus- 
tice and honor of God. ‘The doctrines of the 
innate depravity of man, and his exposure to 
corrupt social organizations, and to the power 
of evil spirits, sustain entirely different  rela- 
tions to the principles of honor and right, as 
we reject, or as we adopt, the idea of preéxis- 
tence. If we reject it, the alleged facts and 
the principles come into immediate and inev- 
itable conflict. 

“ But if all men have existed and sinned, 
before this life, in another state of being, 
then it is easily conceivable, and worthy of be- 
lief, that, when first created, all the demands 
of honor and right as to their constitution and 
circumstances were fully met, and that, since 
in those circumstances they sinned, the fault 
was entirely their own, and not at all God’s. 
Moreover, it is easily conceivable, and worthy 
of belief, that the result of a course of sinning 
should be to leave in their minds that predis- 
position to sin which we, in common cases, 
designate by the name sinful habit, but which 


SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE CASE. 





furiously preached against preaching, and wrote 
against writing, and printed against printing; 


is in this case called original sin; which is no 





part of the original constitution of the mind, 
but was introduced jnto it by the sinner him- 
self; so that for it he, and he only, is respon- 
sible; which is not an act, but a permanent 
result of previous acts, and appears as simply 
a strong predisposition, or tendency, or pro- 
| pensity to sin. 

“Tt has also been shown to be supposable that 
the fall of Satan and his angels took place in 
the far remote ages of past eternity, and that 
since their fall other spiritual beings have been 
seduced to join them in their revolt, and have 
come under the despotism of Satan, forming a 
vastly extended kingdom of fallen souls. It is 
still further suppusable that Ged saw fit to 
destroy the power of Satan and his hosts by a 
system of disclosures, in which he should enter 
this kingdom, and, by a material system, re- 
gencrate and reseue from his grasp a large por- 
tion of his subjects, and destroy him and the 
rest by those disclosures of moral power that 
should proceed from this work of redemption. 
It may be that, not only this world, but the 
whole existing materia! system, were created 
with reference to this end, and that this is the 
basis of the analogies of things material and 
spiritual. That for the same end the inearna- 
tion and atonement of Christ were predeter- 
mined, and the results of the whole work or- 
dained before the foundation of the world. 

“All this, on the supposition now under 
consideration, may be true; and, if it may be 
true, then there is no necessary collision be- 
tween the facts as to human depravity and the 
principles of honor and right which have been 
stated ; for, if these were all observed at the 
time of the original creation and trial of man, 
and if they then, on a fair and honorable pro- 
bation, forfeited’their rights, and fell under the 
penalty of God’s law, and were justly exposed 
to endless ruin, then the entire aspect of God’s 
dispensations towards this world is radically 
changed. The principles of honor and right 
which pertain to new-created minds having 
been observed, and all claim to divine favor 
having been forfeited by each for himself, then 
al fall into the hands of God as clay of the 
same lump, to be dealt with on such principles 
of sovereignty as the interests of his universal 
kingdom may demand. And now the whole 
aspect of this world changes. Man is the au- 
thor of his original Cepravity, and not God.— 
No addition is made by the system to the num- 
ber of fallen minds, but, on the other hand, 
unnumbered multitudes are delivered by it 
from a fallen state. What men enjoy in this 
world is a gracious gift of God to them, be- 
yond their deserts. What they suffer is less 
than they deserve, for it is of the Lord’s mer- 
cies that they are not consumed. The multi- 
tudes who are saved owe eternal life to the 
free grace of God. All who are lost perish 
entirely by their own original revolt from God, 
persisted in during this life. 

‘* But, on the other supposition, none of 
these things are true. If men are new-created 
beings, then all the laws of honor and right 
towards them, as such, are in full foree. They 
have done nothing before they come into exis- 
tence in this world to forfeit the favor of God. 
If any of them perish, it is the addition of so 
inany new-created souls to the number of the 
lost. ‘To create them sinful before knowledge 
or action, if it were possible, and then expose 
them to the malignant influences of corrupt 
socicty and satanic wiles, would be at war with 
the principles of honor and of right. And 
any dispensation or constitution of God which 
brings them into this world with deteriorated 
and corrupted constitutions, and places them 
in circumstances of immense social disadvan- 
tage, and exposed to the organized and fear- 
fully powerful temptations of Satan, for aught 
that I can see, comes into direct collision with 
those principles of honor and right which God 
himself has implanted in the soul. 

‘Here, then, we arrive at what I have refer- 
red to from the beginning,—a possible adjust- 
nent of the two great moving powers of Christi- 
anity. There is between them no necessary 
opposition. They may be so adjusted as to 
work together in harmony. But the assump- 
tion that this is our first state of existence at 
once misadjusts them, and causes one to work 
against the other with tremendous power.— 
And it is this counter-working of the two great 
wheels of the system which has produced those 
lamentable divisions among good men, to which 
I have already so fully adverted.” 

REMARKS. 

Dr. Beecher cannot recuncile the facts of man’s 
condition in this world with the goodness and 
justice which he considers that God is bound to 
show towards new created and innocent beings.— 
TIence he concludes that men are not new created 
beings, but that previous to their birth here, they 
have served a probation in some other state of 
existence, where they forfeited their claims to 
God’s favor, and came under the operation of his 





sovereignty as sinners. We cannot see, however, 
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that this ante-dating the time of man’s fall from aly ze our elementary ideas of moral truth, 


God materially helps the matter. 


aye he was such, and when, according to Mr. 


B., all the ‘principles of honor 


have been working in his favor; and the fact still] On the same principle, if the devil existed 
Now a simple interpreta-| and was a sinner 


remains that he fell. 
tion of Mr. B.'s principles of honor and right, it| 
seems to us, would come to this: 
creating any being ought to take the responsibility 
of preserving him. But God did not take this re- 
sponsibility in man’s case, and the fact that he did 


much in some other world as it does on the com- 
mon supposition that the fall took place here. In 
either case, so long as there is a fall, the argument 
from mere ‘honor and right, as expounded by Mr. 
B., leads to the conclusion, that God has failed to 
preserve his creatures as he was bound to do, 

The true inference, however, to be drawn from the 
case, is, that there is some other element concerned 
besides what belongs to the character of God, and 
that he is limited by some other necessity besides 
the mere obligation to preserve his creatures, 
And when this is admitted, it takes away all ne- 
cessity for putting the scene of man’s disaster 
back of this world. The character of God can be 
vindicated in fixing our circumstances here, as well 
as by imagining ourselves to have enjoyed some- 
thing different in a previous state. 

It is evident to us that Mr. Beecher, in attempt- 
ing to treat on the Conriict or AGEs, mistakes 
in some degree the issue. The question, we con- 
ceive, is not as to God’s treatment of men in this 
world, or in some other world, considered as sub- 
but is in reference to the 
If we find 


jects of sin and evil; 
origin and existence of Evil itself. 
evil in the world, and the race tremendously in- 
volved in it, the only satisfactory method of in- 
vestigation is to go directly to the fountain-head 
and inquire, Whence does it come? who is its 
author? If God is its author, either directly or 
indirectly, then we are to be resigned to his will, 
and the manner in which he chooses to direct its 
course, and to dispense it to his creatures, is an 
immaterial circumstance, which we are not par- 
ticularly concerned to know about. On the other 
hand, if evil is derived from an uncreated source, 
for which God is not responsible, and with which 
he is sincerely at war, then we have a key which 
interprets all the difficulties 
problem of man’s position, and makes such labor- 
jous and merely hypothetical researches as those 
of Mr. Beecher’s book quite unnecessary. We 
consider his work, however, as a valuable stimu- 
lus at this time to investigation; and as a further 
help, we propose, in the following numbers of the 
Circular, to publish a course of articles embody- 
ing our views of the Scripture doctrine of the 
Oricin oF Evi. 
ment for the present number: 


surrounding the 


The following is the commence- 


The Origin of Evil. 

The great question which urges itself 
upon the attention not only of theologi- 
ans, but of every reflecting man in this 
world of sin and suffering, is,—* Whence 
came evil?’ 

Before answering this question, sup- 
pose we present another, viz., ‘ Whence 
came good? The plain answer to this, 
in which all will doubtless agree, is, that 
all good comes from God; and as God’s 
existence had no beginning, good has ex- 
isted from eternity. But what if we say 
that a like answer may be given to the 
question concerning the origin of evil?— 
viz., that all evil comes from the devil; 
that the devil’s existence had no begin- 
ning; and therefore evil has existed from 
eternity. 

The objection to this view which most 
readily presents itself, is, that evil, if it 
existed from eternity, was unavoidable, 
and we cannot consistently b/ame the 
devil and those who are evil, for 
wickedness, But we as readily reply that 
the same objection may be made to the 


their 


praise Which we bestow on God and those 
who are good, since all admit that good- 
ness existed from eternity. God’s 
ness is certainly the necessary product 
of his essential, eternal nature. But is 


st od - 


If he is not 
now anew created being, go back to the time 


That God in 


we shall find that we praise God, not ties 
cause his goodness had a beginning, but 
and right’ must for its intrinsic beauty and usefulness. 


blame his wickedness for its intrinsic de- 


formity and mischievousness, 


It may certainly be presumed, with 
of all 


not, and that man fell, needs accounting for just as | inquiry on this subject, that sin and death 


| strong probability, at the outset 


did not originate in God, or in any of his/ onstration, by public speeches or the firing 
If we believe with good evidence, 
we may 


works, 
that he is benevolent and holy, 


character of all responsibility, direct or 
indirect, for the than | 
to extol his physical greatness, by repre- 
senting him as the author of all beings)! 
and acts, bad as well as good. All the 
proof we have that God is sincerely at war 


existence of evil, 


with evil, invites 
sumption that he has not, either by erea- 
tion, by decree, or by permission, given 
birth to it himself. If evil did actually 
originate in the creation of God, by his 
decree or permission, then the whole war- 
fare between good and evil which the Bi- 
ble exhibits, is apparently, so far as he is 
concerned, only a great farce. 

The way then is fairly open, and a strong 
presumption plainly points us to the sim- 
ple intelligible theory that the ultimate 
cause of allevil is an uncreated evil be- 
ing ; as the ultimate cause of all good is 
This is the 
theory which we propose to establish. 

We hope none will be deterred from an 
examination of what we have to say in 
support of this theory, by the clamor 
which professed theologians are always 
ready as being identi- 
cal with the of the 
Magians, the Manicheans, and the Gnos- 
tics. We might to this 
clamor, that many theories which were 
‘exploded’ by the wise men of the dark 
been found 


an uncreated good being. 


to raise against it, 
‘exploded heresies’ 


say in answer 


ages, have, in later times, 


true. But, be this as it may, it is not 
true that our doctrine is identical with 
the heresies alleged, if the commen his- 
tories and reports of them are to be cred- 
ited. For example, the Magians, Mani- 
cheans and Gnostics, 
taught that the evil being created this 
world ; 


euishing prerogative of divinity, they are 


and, since creation is the distin- 


justly charged with teaching the existence 


We are not exposed to 
fellow- 
We 


heav- 


of two Gods, 
this charge, 
ship with their theory of creation. 
believe that one God ‘created the 
the earth.” Again, the Mani- 
other 
ancient sects of Christians who taught 
the doctrine of two eternal principles) 
held that the evil being was the au- 
thor of the Jewish dispensation and 
of the Old Testament, which of course 
they rejected. We believe that the 
God instituted both the 
Christian dispensations, and in- 


because we have no 


ens and 
cheans and Gnostics (with all the 


same Jewish 
and 
spired the writers of both the Old and 
New Testaments. Instead of setting up 
a theory as they did, 
we have derived our theory 
the Bible, and shall bring our proof of it 
from the Old Testament as well as from 
the New. It must be tried therefore on 
its own merits, by the Bible, apart from 
all prejudice against former heresies of 
similar aspect. 


against the Bible, 


wholly -from 





he any the less praiseworthy? If we an- 


(To be continued.) 


from eternity, we must 


sately be more solicitous to cl ar his moral 


| doing good, healed all manner of diseases, 





and requires the pre- imaletie tor. He 


are said to have |} 


FOR THE CIRCULAR, 


A Christmas Thought. 


Iam reminded that this is the eighteer 
hundred and fifty-fourth anniversary of 
the birth of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ; an event, of all others, involving 
the greatest interest of the whole hu- 
man family. It was the expression 
and measure of God’s love to the world. 
Angels sympathized with fallen man in 
his unhappy condition, and were the first 
to herald the birth of a Savior—not to the 
princes of Israel, nor by any outward dem- 











jof cannon, (as at this day, on any great 
occurrence,) hut to a few simple hearted 
shepherds who were watching their flocks 
|by night. Cradled in a manger, not ina 
| palace ; wrapped in swaddling ‘clothes, not | 
in silks and velvets; heir of the world, he | 
came to his own, and his own received him 
not. He led a life of obscurity, went about 





cast out devils, was mocked, spit upon, 
scourged, and at length crucified as a) 
committed the estab- 
ilishment of his sovereignty to the truth, 
and by that he reigns, and not by out- 
ward show. J. iL. B 
ray Dec, 25, 1853. 
ann e—- _ 
Personal Experience. 

[We introduce several communications under 
this head, as matter well calculated to stir up 
faith and the spirit of improvement. | 

Newark Commune, Dee. 20, 1853. 

Often since the commencement of the 
present Vol. have I had a desire to be a 
contributor to its pages, and as often 
have I been beset with the temptation 
that I was not capable of good writing. 
Although I was not satisfied to give up the 
idea, I would turn from the subject with the 
hope that I should sometime find it easier 
to write. But to-night when the subject 
was presented to my mind, with it came 
a still small voice whispering, What you 
need is more faith—faith that takes hold 
of the promises of God, and makes them 
yours; ask, expecting to receive; you have 
hitherto asked in a doubtful spirit, trust- 
ing to your own judgment of your capa- 
bilities for writing, rather than to what 
God is able to do for you. Read the 11th 
chap. of Hebrews, and see what miracles 
were wrought in olden times through 
faith. Then look at Christ’s disciples, 
brought up as fishermen, uneducated men, 


‘ see whi rords of edificati a é . 
ind see what words of edification and did not as I was advised, 


comfort they spoke and wrote. 1s Christ 
changed ? Is he not as ready now to 
inspire and help those that put their 
trust in him as he was in former days ? 
Then has he not sent the Comforter, the 
Spirit of truth into the,world, which is to 
lead us into @/l truth ¢ To this my 
heart replied in the language of Paul, 
‘T can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’ 

A spirit that would delay writing when 
stirred up to make the attempt, thinking 
it will sometime be easier, is of the same 
nature asthe spirit that tempts us to seck 
to make ourselves better, before we seek 
help of Christ; when the truth is, the 
only way we ever get any better, is by 
coming to Christ—having faith in his 
ability to do for us what we cannot do of 
ourselves, 

At the same time that 1 am stirred up 
to have more faith about writing, I am 
conscious of a new purpose stimulating me 
to the improvement of my mind, that I 
may be a better channel for the Spirit of 
truth to work through. 8. K. D. 


Newark: Commune, Dec. 24, 1853. 

—I have received so much benefit from 
an article entitled ‘Faith and Practice,’ 
in Vol. IIT, No. 5, of the Circular, that I 
take pleasure i in acknowledging the truth 
in reference to it. When | first read it, 
I received it as glad tidings. It seemed 
to be just the truth I stood in need of, 
and which I was prepared to understand, 
as I never did before. I had often read 
Paul’s injunction, ‘ Reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 








alive unto God, through Jesus Christ 


falling, 


our Lord? and made confession of the 
same; bnt now, new light burst in upon 
my understanding, and faith was given 
me to believe that such indeed was the 


\fact—that Christ’s death and resurrec- 


tion was available to me, and I could 
reckon myself identified with it. 

My experience since then has been very 
interesting to me. When assailed with 
temptations of doubt and condemnation, 
I am enabled to fall back upon the blessed 
truth, that I am dead, and my life is hid 
with Christ in God. I say to any self-accu- 
sation, However true this may have been 
of me, and I acknowledge all this és true, 
and much more of my old life, still it is 
not true of me now, by virtue of my union 
with the cross of Christ. This brings 
me strength, and is most effectual in re- 
alizing itself. 

By reckoning myself alive to righteous- 
ness, I find in myself a watchful spirit 
that seeks to know the will of God, above 
every thing else; and with that spirit, 
strength to break away from old habits 
of action, and follow my deepest in- 
stincts, in a manner beyond what I ever 
experienced before, which is to me an oc- 
vasion of thankfulness to God. Before I 
confessed Christ, my health, which had 
always been poor, added to confined in- 
door employments, induced habits of mind 
and body, that were effeminate. And 
although there was a decided improve- 


ment in my health after my confession of 


ear I have been more or less under 
bondage to those habits, and they have 
been an inlet to disease. But the confes- 
sion of unity with the death and resur- 
rection of Christ, is proving an antidote 
for these evils also, and I can now do with 
ease, that which was before difficult, or 
wholly impracticable. P. B. OH, 


Layfayette, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1853. 

Tam thankful that the King’s highway 
of holiness was ever opened for those 
that believe. I have surely stepped into 
the way; and although my progress is 
slow, I realize daily the benefit of these 
words: ‘ All things work together for good 
to them that love God.’ I feel more and 
more thankful for the plain dealing of the 
Association with me. When they criti- 
cised me for being mixed up with false 
spiritualists, I thought that I would be 
more careful how I drank into the spirit 
of those that opposed the truth; but 
cut loose from 
them. I thought it looked a little too 
much like the churches, cutting off all 
that did not do as they did. 

By following out my own way, false 
spirits had more power over me than ever 
before, notwithstanding I rebuked them, 
and testified firmly for the truth as | 
understood it. When I found I must 
decide whose sypnpathy I would keep, 
was a trying time with me—the enemy 
painted in glowing colors the consequence 
of my separating myself from those that 
I thought somewhat honest—that they 
might lose their souls by the means; for 
I thought that I helped keep them from 
and I could not see that 1 was 
much entangled by them. But criticism, 
backed up by the Spirit of truth, brought 
me to a decision, and the trial was short. 
L resolved, in the strength of Christ, to 
separate myself from all half-way spirit- 
ualists; and now I am free from ‘them, I 
san see how I was fettered, and hindered 
by their fellowship from walking in the 
truth. I am confident that there are 
many occupying the same ground that I 
have, that never will have liberty till 


they will thoroughly apply the word of 


the Lord, ‘Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate,’ 

If God has given us light on any point 
which those we have some fellowship with 
will not receive, their unbelief will becloud 
us, and fill us with fear, and bind us in 
chains. None but those who have so far 
overcome that they can drink deadly poi- 
son without harm, can mix up with all 
sorts of spirits, and not be hurt by them. 

N. A. Morse. 
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